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Washing ton : A S teacher Adminis tra tion 


By JAMES RENTON 

WASHINGTON, June 27 — , 
The Johnson Administration is 
a little steadier, a little more 
confident, and a little stronger 
politically as a result of its ? 
pg of the Middle Eastern 

|e are several reasons for 
|ie U.S. military estimates 
pi’s capacity to deal with 
|te armies were remark- 
curate. The Central pa- 
ge Agenc y and the Joint 
' actuary gave 
; Johnson an even more 
prediction of what would 
on the battlefield than 
aeli intelligence gave 
Eshkol. 

the Joint Chiefs were 
as the Israeli 
was not — that Israel 
in a few days even 
, -Arabs made the first 
fnajor strike from the air. 
Whether or not this prediction 
was justified, the truth is that 
Mr. Johnson was left with en- 
hanced confidence in his mili- 
tary advice. 

The Political Advice 

Second, while there was a lot 
of hesitation about whether and 
where to meet Mr. Kosygin, Mr. 
Johnson’s political advisers fi- 
nally came around to a unani- 
mous conclusion that he should, 
and their estimates of what the 
Soviet leader would say and do 


proved to be highly reliable. 

Third, the President himself 
apparently handled the talks 
with considerable patience, skill 
■and grace, and this has un- 
doubtedly added to his own 
sense of assurance. He knew 
that the Russians had criticized 
President Eisenhower for al- 
ways turning to John Foster 
Dulles at critical moments in 
the 1955 summit meeting. So he 
insisted that nobody else be 
present except the two leaders 
and their interpreters. He knew 
also that President Kennedy had 
allowed the, last summit meet- 
ing "with Khrushchev in 1961 to 
develop into a shouting match, 
so he turned the conversation 
away whenever theer was the 
slightest drift toward threats or 
Intimidation. 

Finally, the President man- 
aged to make clear to Mr. Ko- 
sygin what he would and would 
not do in Vietnam and the Mid- 
dle East, and while he did not 
move the chairman one milli- 
meter off the rigid line laid 
down in Moscow, he left the So- 
viets some room for maneuver 
and undoubtedly improved the 
Johnson caricature in Kosygin’s 
mind. 

We will see later on whether 
this has any influence on Mr. 
Kosygin. He is a plain and prac- 
tical man. He knows probably 
better than in the 

Council of Dep- 



country has to travel to trans- 
form itself into a modern so- 
ciety, and his , few glimpses of 
the power, energy, and progress 
of the United States cannot 
have left him with many of 
the old Khrushchev illusions 
about Soviet technical superior- 
ity. 

Who’s in Charge? 

The question is whether he is 
or can become the decisive 
voice in the Kremlin. The con- 
trast between his personal af- 
fability and his political rigidity 
was striking. Certainly, he said 
nothing to indicate that he was 
putting the economic develop- 
ment of his own country ahead 
of the expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, or even Cuba. 

In the private meetings with 
the President, and in a long talk 
with Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara at lunch, it was sug- 
gested to Mr. Kosygin that an- 
other round of the cold war, 
another upward lunge of the 
arms race, an expensive and 
probably useless competition in 
antiballistic missiles, and a re- 
turn to the belligerent status 
quo in the Middle East was an 
odd kind of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” And he came back, of 
course, not without some logic, 
to >th eidea that Vietnam was 
not a very good way to build 
peace and prosperity either. 

iss, even if all this 


makes no impression in Moscow, 
it has made some impression 
here. Mr. Johnson is, of course, • 
still muttering darkly about ,thp k . , 
“cussers and doubt|p|fJ. 'fjgp , 
keep complaining aboutjviet- 
nam, but he has not c£ib4lback 
here with much enthiMasm fen: 
sending those extra 10b,v5o men 
to Saigon. In fact, to seems 
more eager to avoid keeping his 
promise to give General West- ,, 
moreland what the general 
wants than to keep it. ,’u 

The Popular Reaction 

Also, the reaction here end in 
the country to the Pre*ident’$ 
cautious policy in the'JflJfifte 2 
East and his steady and patient 
demeanor with Kosygin may, 
very well have made tha Prefid-. - 
dent question his assutrijfton 
that the country is h4S|bei|fe 
for tougher policies. 

He moved at the start oil tii* 
Middle Eastern crisis to renew ' 
his old friendly association with 
Senator Fulbrighit. He expressed 
to Kosygin his good impressions 
of the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington, and Kosygin, in 
turn, spoke warmly of his con- . 
fidence in the U.S. Ambassador 
in Moscow, Llewellyn Thompson. 

There, of course, are the 
merest straws. AU the ugly 
facts remain, but the mood is 
better and the Administration's 
feeling about itself is undoubt- 
edly improved. 
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